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NOTES AND NEWS 



In the untimely death of Professor Charles Edward Garman, of Am- 
herst College, the philosophic community suffers a loss which it will be 
hard, if at all possible, to repair. Professor Garman's name has not 
figured largely in the journals, nor did he ever put his philosophy into 
book form; yet his influence has been and will continue to be great. A 
partial estimate of it can be made from the number of his former pupils 
who are now teaching philosophy or psychology; it appears that, in pro- 
portion to the size of the institution at which he taught, he has trained 
more professional students of these subjects than any other American 
professor. Such an estimate is still only partial, for, more than most 
teachers of philosophy, he made the subject very real to his students, so 
that those who have followed quite other lines of work still keep an 
interest in philosophy, and apply ' Garman's system ' to the problems of 
their lives and of the times. They retain, to a remarkable degree, both 
the method — the standards of criticism — and the negative and positive 
results which were reached in his courses. He owed this success in part 
to the intense personal interest which he took in the progress of his 
students as individuals, to his insistence on independent thinking, and to 
his skill in adapting his method of presentation to the varying respon- 
siveness met in different years. But his success as a teacher of philosophy 
was also due in large measure to the plain fact that he was not merely 
a teacher of philosophy; in a very true sense of the word, he was a 
philosopher. Philosophy was to him something vital, compelling, inspir- 
ing. Its history was not simply a record of technical achievement, but a 
growth in man's mastery of himself and of his conditions. How much 
of a stir in the philosophic world would have been created by the pub- 
lication of Garman's philosophy, it is hard to guess. Perhaps the most 
striking feature of his positive doctrine was the view that, since con- 
sciousness gives us our only direct insight into reality, we have the right 
to take the essential characteristics of consciousness as fundamental to the 
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world at large; from which he reasoned that both intelligence and pur- 
pose were of the very essence of things. 

R. S. Woodworth. 



The Missouri State Republican, a weekly newspaper published in St. 
Louis, is printing in successive numbers extracts from ' A Mechanic's 
Diary,' by the late Governor H. C. Brokmeyer, of Missouri. He was one 
of the earnest and enthusiastic Germans who, after the revolution of 
1848, so effectively transplanted the philosophy of Fichte and Hegel from 
its native soil to America, and who initiated the movement of which 
the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, under the worthy editorship of 
Dr. W. T. Harris, was for so long the exemplar. The diary contains, 
along with autobiographic material and shrewd comment upon business 
and political affairs, much that is of a directly philosophical nature. For 
example, in the issue of January 4 there is an extract, dating from 1856, 
in which the writer, after referring to his having entered upon his 
annual course in Hegel's ' Logic,' gives his own account of the problem 
and worth of that book. The series contains much of value both to the 
student of Hegel (and, incidentally, of Spinoza) and to the student of 
the fortunes of philosophy in America. 

Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard University, is giving a series of 
five lectures at the University of Illinois. His general subject is ' Loyalty 
as an Ethical Principle.' The special topics of the five lectures are: 
' The Problem of Ethics ' ; ' Four Ideals of Personality ' ; ' Loyalty as a 
Personal and Social Ideal ' ; ' Loyalty as a Factor in American Life ' ; 
' Personality and Immortality.' 

Dodd, Mead and Company are to publish ' American Philosophy — 
The Early Schools,' by Professor I. Woodbridge Riley, who has collected 
his material from neglected books and unpublished manuscripts. Pro- 
fessor Riley regards Emerson as standing for the typical American phi- 
losophy, to which the early movements led up. 

On Monday evenings in February and March Professor Henry Edward 
Crampton, of Columbia University, will deliver a series of lectures upon 
' The Doctrine of Evolution : its Basis and its Scope,' at Cooper Union. 

Walter Smith, M.A. (Edinburgh), Ph.D. (Tubingen), professor of 
philosophy in Lake Forest College 1890-1905, died at Charlottesville, 
Virginia, January 10, 1907. 

The Reverend Charles Edward Hart, D.D., professor of ethics and 
evidences of Christianity at Rutgers College, has been made professor 
emeritus of ethics, after twenty-six years of service. 

The Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology held its second 
meeting, in Montgomery, Alabama, December 27-29. 

Dr. Hugo Munsterberg, professor of psychology in Harvard Univer- 
sity, has returned to Cambridge after a visit to Germany. 

Dr. Franz Boas, of Columbia University, has been elected president 
of the American Anthropological Association. 



